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Honble Minister of External Alfairs and President of 
the Indian Council for Cultural Relations, Shri P.V. 
Narasimha Rao, Your Excellency Dr Alfonso Garcia 
Robles, Your Excellency Lt. Governor of Delhi, Shri 
Jagmohan, Excellencies Ambassadors and High 
Commissioners and distinguished ladies and gentlemen: 


tT is a great privilege and honour to welcome 
lyou all to Azad Bhavan today and to the 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad Memorial Lecture. 

Today is a very special day in this lecture series. 

Though today’s lecture is only the twenty-first, it 

was on this very day twenty-five years ago that the 
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lecture series was inaugurated with a lecture on ‘India 
Today and Tomorrow’ by the very distinguished and 
revered Jawaharlal Nehru. From this point of view, 
today is the Silver Jubilee of this lecture series, 
which the ICCR instituted in 1958 to honour the 
memory of its founder and first President and pro¬ 
mote his cherished ideal of international under¬ 
standing through scholarship and cultural exchange. 
To this lecture series each year have come the most 
distinguished and eminent speakers After Jawahar¬ 
lal Nehru, came Arnold Toynbee, Lord Attlee and 
C.V. Raman followed by Walter Hallstein, Linus 
Pauling, Lord Butler, Dorothy Hodgkin and 
Siegfried Schulz. Each of them has shared with us 
and with the world, from this stage, their scholar¬ 
ship and insights into their respective subjects of 
specialization and created greater international 
understanding of and in these fields This year we 
are honoured and proud to have as Speaker, the 
1982 Nobel Peace laureate. Dr Alfonso Garcia 
Robles, a distinguished citizen of Mexico, a diplo¬ 
mat of global experience and international renown, a 
much decorated personality, but more than anything 
else a gentle, self-effacing, scliolarly soldier of peace. 
The major part of his professional life has been 
spent fighting the battle for peace in an overarmed 
world. It can confidently be said that there is no 
important international agreement on disarmament 
or denuclearization in the last thirty years in which 
Dr Alfonso Garcia Robles has not been involved. 
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By nature and by work he is the embodiment of the 
Gandhian axiom that peace can only be attained by 
dismantling the scaffoldings of war. It is natural 
therefore that he should have chosen as the title of 
liis lecture ‘Nuclear Disarmament: A Crucial Issue 
for the Survival of Mankind’. 

In a speech delivered in March 1952 Maulana 
Azad had somewhat sadly commented : “Today, 
the progress of science has created conditions where 
all legitimate demands of man can be satisfied... . 
The tragedy of the situation, howe\ er, is that this in¬ 
crease of knowledge and mastery over nature is 
being used not so much for the constructive purposes 
of society as to enhance man’s powers of destruction. 
The energy of the atom has been unlocked and this 
can bring w ithin tlie reach of all comfort and plenty 
We are, liowever, concentrating on the use of 
atomic energy mainly to create terrible engines of 
destruction. Wireless lias brought all mankind 
nearer to one another, but instead of using it to 
strengthen the bonds of fellowship among men, we 
are using it as an aid to a propaganda of hatred and 
discord. Aeroplanes are being used primarily to 
develop our offensive in aerial warfare. Greater 
knowledge of germs and bacteria promises mastery 
over disease and suffering, but such knowledge is 
often sought to develop their use as weapons in 
bacteriological war. Not that these discoveries have 

CP 

no beneficient use, but such use seems subsidiary to 
the main purpose of employing them as weapons 
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for the destruction of humanity.” 

Disarmament is indeed crucial to the future of 
mankind. We are extremely fortunate in having a 
Nobel Peace laureate to expatiate on this to us today. 

May I now request Your Excellency, Dr Alfonso 
Garcia Robles, to deliver the 1984 Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad Memorial Lecture. 


P.A- Nazareth 
Secretary 

Indian Council for Cultural Relations 
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' CONSIDER IT A SIGNAL HONOUR to have been 

- invited to deliver the 1984 Manlana Abul Kalam 
Azad Memorial Lecture. Although I did not have 
the privilege to know personally that great edu¬ 
cationist and statesman, I have learned enough of 
the life and achievements of the first President of 
the Indian Council for Cultural Relations, to feel 
sincere admiration for his courage in the struggle 
for the independence of his country, his wisdom in 
government and his awareness, constantly proven by 
deeds, of the need for understanding, co-operation 
and friendship among nations. It is because of this 
last aspect of the outstanding figure whose teachings 
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it is the purpose of the Council to perpetuate, that I 
have chosen as the subject of this lecture an over¬ 
view of one of the most serious problems confront¬ 
ing mankind at present. 

* * 


Robert Oppenheimer, as he watched the first test 
of the atomic bomb, is said to have seen in his mind’s 
eye the awesome effects of future nuclear weapons, 
recalling the Hindu words : '‘I am become Death, 
Shatterer of Worlds.” 

A similar thought was expressed last year by the 
United States bishops in their pastoral letter on war 
and peace in the nuclear age, where they stated: 

We are the first generation since Genesis with the 
power to virtually destroy God's creation. We cannot 
remain silent in the face of such danger. 

The most representative organ of the world com¬ 
munity, the United Nations General Assembly, in 
the Final Document approved by consensus in 1978 
as a result of the proceedings of its first special ses¬ 
sion devoted to disarmament, outlined the elements 
of what may be described as the United Nations 
philosophy on disarmament, particularly nuclear 
disarmament. In this document, the Assembly— 

-expressed its alarm by “the threat to the very survival of 
mankind posed by the existence of nuclear weapons and 
the continuing arms race”; 
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-called attention to the fact that “mankind today is con¬ 
fronted with an unprecedented threat of self-extinction 
arising from the massive and competitive accumulation 
of the most destructive weapons ever produced. Existing 
arsenals of nuclear weapons alone are more than suffi¬ 
cient to destroy all life on earth”; 

-underlined that “the increase in weapons, especially 
nuclear weapons, far from helping to strengthen inter¬ 
national security, on the contrary weakens it”; 

-stressed that “enduring international peace and security 
cannot be built on the accumulation of weaponry by 
military alliance nor be sustained by a precarious balance 
of deterrence or doctrines of strategic superiority”; 
-declared that “all the peoples of the world have a vital 
interest in the success of disarmament negotiations”; 
-emphasized that “while the final objective of the efforts 
of all States should continue to be general and complete 
disarmament under effective international control, the 
immediate goal is that of the elimination of the danger 
of a nuclear war”. 

The United Nations philosophy on nuclear dis¬ 
armament thus defined should be understood as the 
culmination of thirty years of practice—perhaps we 
could even say, of jurisprudence—of the General 
Assembly in this sphere. The Charter of the United 
Nations was signed on 26 June 1945. The fact that 
nuclear weapons were not yet known explains why 
it has so few provisions relating to disarmament, 
why they were so timidly drafted and why it says 
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nothing of nuclear disarmament- As has been 
rightly pointed out, the Charter “is a pre-atomic age 
Charter” and in this respect it was obsolete before 
it actually came into force. 

However, a few weeks after the San Francisco 
Conference the tv/o atomic bombs which obliterated 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki were to open the eyes of 
all peoples of the world to the frightening threat 
posed by the new weapons. From that moment on, 
and particularly since the fusion of hydrogen bomb 
was successfully tested in 1952, disarmament has 
become one of the most serious concerns of mankind. 
It is, therefore, only natural that the position of the 
United Nations with regard to nuclear weapons has 
been clearly defined since the very first resolution 
of the General Assembly, which was adopted on 24 
January 1946, five and a half months after the 
Hiroshima bomb. The resolution, which was un¬ 
animously approved, created an international com¬ 
mission which was asked to “proceed with the 
utmost dispatch and enquire into all phases of the 
problem” and to make “specific proposals” for, 
inter alia, “the elimination from national armaments 
of atomic weapons”. 

Since then the Assembly has adopted several 
hundreds of resolutions on disarmament, particularly 
nuclear disarmament, whose tone has gradually be¬ 
come strons;er and has reached its climax in the 
peremptory declarations of its first special session 
to which I have previously referred. It is easy to 
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understand it if one takes into account that the 
atomic or fission bomb of 1945, whose destructive 
power was measured in kilotons or thousands of 
tons of dynamite, was to be followed as from 1952 
by the hydrogen or fusion bomb which requires as 
the unit for measuring its destructive power the 
megaton, equivalent to a million tons of dynamite. 

That must be why Albert Einstein, who had the 
sad privilege of sharing to a high degree the re¬ 
sponsibility for the production of nuclear weapons, 
was to issue, together with Bertrand Russell, a his¬ 
toric manifesto made public in London on 9 July 
1955, proclaiming inter alia the following : 

Wc are speaking on this occasion, not as members of 
this or that nation, continent, or creed, but as human 
beings, members of the species Man, whose continued 
existence is in doubt. 

Wc have to learn to think in a new way. . . 

It is feared that if many H-bombs are used there will 

•p' 

be universal death sudden only for a minority, but for 
the majority a slow torture of disease and disintegration 


A few years later that eminent philosopher of 
history whose name was Arnold Toynbee made the 
following declaration which illustrates the justifica¬ 
tion of the assertions of the Manifesto which I have 
just recalled ; 

Each time a new weapon was invented in the past, 
people said that it was so terrible that it must not be 
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used. Nevertheless, it was used and, although it was 
terrible, it did not lead to the disappearance of the 
human race. But now we have something that could 
really extinguish life on our planet. Mankind has not 
found itself in a similar situation since the end of the 
palaeolithic age. That was when we managed to subdue 
lions, tigers and other ferocious animals. Henceforward 
the survival of the human race seemed to be assured. 
But since 1945 our survival has once again become un¬ 
certain, for we have, so to speak, become our own lions 
and tigers. In fact, the threat to mankind’s survival has 
been much greater since 1945 than it was during the first 
million years of history. 


A few statistics may be useful to better under¬ 
stand, in the light of the cold and irrefutable 
eloquence of figures, how well founded are the 
above opinions. 

The destructive power of the Hiroshima bomb 
was thirteen kilotons, which is the equivalent of 
thirteen thousand tons of dynamite. At present the 
arsenals of the two “nuclear superpowers” include, 
not only one, but many nuclear bombs of twenty 
megatons, which means the equivalent of twenty 
million tons of dynamite. 

The total of nuclear warheads in existence, 
according to reliable estimates, is approximately fifty 
thousand, with an explosive power considerably 
higher than a million Hiroshima bombs, meaning an 
explosive power of almost four tons of dynamite for 
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each inhabitant of the earth. 

The effects of nuclear weapons are of two kinds: 
on the one hand the immediate effects, produced by 
a most powerful blast wave, intense thermal radia¬ 
tion and initial nuclear radiation ; on the other hand 
the delayed effects originated by the radioactive 
fall out which may last for several decades. Bearing 
in mind that there have been 200,000 dead as a 
result of the Hiroshima bomb, it is safe to conclude 
that the existing nuclear arsenals could annihilate 
some two hundred forty thousand millions of 
human beings ; in other words, a figure sixty times 
larger than the total population of the planet. 

It is also worth mentioning in this connection 
the catastrophic climatic and biological consequences 
of nuclear war that emerge from extensive scientific 
studies conducted over the past two years. The 
essential conclusions of these studies, endorsed by 
a large number of scientists and publicly announced 
at a conference held in Washington on 31 October 
and 1 November 1983, are stated in a detailed article 
published in Science (23 December)—an organ of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

From the contents of that article it follows that 
the use of only a small fraction of the world nuclear 
arsenals would, among other tragic consequences, 
produce an arctic cold and darkened skies which 
may spread over the entire planet and that “in any 
large-scale nuclear exchange between the super- 
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powers, global environmental changes sufficient to 
cause the extinction of a major fraction of the plant 
and animal species on the Earth are likely. In that 
event, the possibility of the extinction of Homo 
sapiens cannot be excluded”. 

The existing situation has recently led a special¬ 
ized publication of recognized authority in this 
field - World Military and Social Expenditures^ 1981 
—to describe what would be a nuclear war in the 
following terms ; 

Because there are so many of these weapons now, the 
effects of nuclear war cannot be grasped by looking only 
at isolated urban attacks. There are more of these 
weapons than there are cities in all the world. Once 
unleashed, the bombs would have multiplier effects. 
Thousands of explosions would ravage the earth and its 
people. 

The immediate physical effects of nuclear bursts are 
monstrous explosive blasts and fire. An attack on cities 
and military facilities would create winds of hurricane 
force, sweeping firestorms across whole continents. The 
nuclear detonations would release not only their own 
radiation but the radiation in the reactors and nuclear 
weapons which would also be under attack. 

People not immediately burned to death, blown apart, 
or asphyxiated in shelters would find themselves in a 
nightmare world, populated by the dying, dead, and 
insane. Food crops, and land contaminated. Water 
undrinkable. Medical facilities, lines of communication 
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and transportation obliterated. 

In the quiet of a dying planet, radiation would sweep 
across oceans, and into the atmosphere, depleting the 
ozone layer, and releasing harmful ultraviolet rays. As 
these rays killed off all remaining animal life, the col¬ 
lapse of the ecosystem would leave a global wasteland. 


There might be some who claim that it would be 
impossible to guarantee that descriptions as the ones 
just mentioned reflect accurately what would happen 
if a nuclear war were to occur. The answer would 
be that there is no doubt that forecasts of such a 
nature, however authoritative their sources, will 
inevitably contain a certain degree of speculation. 
It will be necessary, however, to bear always in mind 
in this connection what former President Carter 
stated on 14 January 1981 in his farewell address to 
his compatriots : 

Our minds have adjusted to it, as after a time our 
eyes adjust to the dark. Yet the risk of a nuclear 
conflagration has not lessened. It has not happened yet, 
but that can give us little comfort—for it only has to 
happen once. 

In his outstanding book The Fate of the Earth 
published in 1982, Jonathan Schell has said essen¬ 
tially the same thing in the following terms : 


In other words, once we learn that a holocaust might 
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lead to extinction we have no right to gamble, because if 
we lose, the game will be over, and neither we nor any¬ 
one else will ever get another chance. 


In the light of the brief recapitulation which I 
have just made, it is difficult to understand why 
some persons, supposedly in full possession of their 
mental powers, have been lately carried away by an 
obsession of “nuclear superiority” and have devoted 
much of their efforts to the propagation of those 
theories, as dangerous as they are illusory, of a 
“limited” or a “winnable” nuclear war. 

With regard to the contention that a nuclear war 
may be kept limited I could not find a better way of 
showing how completely groundless it is, than to 
refer here to a working paper which was presented 
to an international colloquium held in Geneva last 
December and in which I participated myself. I 
think so for two reasons : because of the high quality 
and irrefutable force of the arguments therein ad¬ 
vanced and the fact that its author, John Marshall 
Lee, is no less than a Vice-admiral of the United 
States Navy, although already in retirement. 

The paper began by placing the question of 
whether a hypothetical nuclear exchange between 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact or the United States 
and the Soviet Union “could be kept limited to the 
detonation of tens or even hundreds of nuclear 
weapons, even though each side would still have 
tens of thousands of nuclear weapons available for 
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use and would still be capable of literally destroying 
the other”. 

The reply of the author was categorically negative 
and the reason advanced, to which any addition 
would be superfluous, are the following : 

For limited nuclear war to remain limited—to stop, 
that is, short of complete catastrophe—the two sides, 
with different information, different weapons, different 
operational concepts and mechanisms, under appalling 
pressures of event and time, with diametrically opposed 
objectives, with the continued existence of their countries 
literally in the balance, would first—right in the middle 
of substantial nuclear exchanges and the resulting death, 
destruction and chaos—have to work out and observe 
mutually tolerable operational limits, mutually accepted 
restraints, that is, on the kinds of weapons they used and 
the kinds and locations of the targets they fired at ; and 
second—this is even less conceivable—still in mid-ex- 
change, still under intolerable stress, still with decisive 
time intervals measured in minutes and seconds, they 
would have to arrive somehow at an agreed outcome 
short of escalation to the ultimate exchange. 

Coaceraiag the reasons for the attitude of those 
who pretend that a nuclear war could be “winnable”, 
perhaps they should be sought in the sphere of 
psychiatry and maybe they correspond to those 
which Dr Jerome Frank, professor of that science 
in John Hopkins University, described at a con- 
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ference held in Washington in the following terms : 


A major source of mounting international tension, the 
nuclear arms race, is sparked by the mutual image of the 
enemy. In general, enemy images mirror each other. 
That is, each side attributes the same virtues to itself and 
the same vices to the enemy. We are trustworthy, 
peaceloving, honorable and humanitarian. They are 
treacherous, warlike and cruel. 

Each nuclear power is faced with the virtually impossi¬ 
ble task of trying to make believable an essentially 
unbelievable threat. The result is a never-ending arms 
race in which the greatest creator of mutual fears is 
weapons research and development frantically pursued 
by each side in the hope of circumventing the other’s 
defences while perfecting its own. As a result, as we all 
know, the pace of weapons innovation outstrips the 
negotiating process. So, agreements about one weapons 
system are made obsolete by the emergence of a new one. 

Furthermore, such a diagnosis coincides in its 
essence with some eloquent declarations made by 
two outstanding US Generals who were, no doubt, 
well versed on this matter. 

Almost thirty years ago, in a letter written on 
4 April 1956, President Dwight D. Eisenhower bad 
this to say: 

We are rapidly getting to the point that no war can be 
won. War implies a contest ; when you get to the point 
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that contest is no longer involved and the outlook comes 
close to destruction of the enemy and suicide for our¬ 
selves—an outlook that neither side can ignore—then 
arguments as to the exact amount of available strength 
as compared to somebody else’s are no longer the vital 
issues 

When we get to the point, as we one day will, that 
both sides know that in any outbreak of general hostilities, 
regardless of the element of surprise, destruction will be 
both reciprocal and complete, possibly we will have 
sense enough to meet at the conference table with the 
understanding that the era of armaments has ended and 
the human race must conform its actions to this truth or 
die. 

Five years later, General Douglas MacArthur, 
while addressing the Philippines Congress on 5 July 
1961, stated : 

Globa! war has become a Frankenstein to destroy 
both sides. No longer does it possess even the chance 
of the winner of a duel. It contains now only the germs 
of double suicide... 

The present tensions with their threat of national an¬ 
nihilation are foslered by two great illusions. The one, 
a complete belief on the part of the Soviet world that the 
capitalistic countries are preparing to attack them ; that 
sooner or later we intend to strike. And the other, a 
complete belief on the part of the capitalistic countries 
that the Soviets are preparing to attack us ; that sooner 
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or later they intend to strike. 

Both are wrong. Each side, so far as the masses are 
concerned, is desirous of peace. Both dread war. But 
the constant acceleration of preparation may, without 
specific intent, ultimately precipitate a kind of sponta¬ 
neous combustion. 

This kind of “spontaneous combustion” mention¬ 
ed by General Mac Arthur represents probably the 
most acute threat involved in the gigantic nuclear 
arsenals. We should bear in mind that the begin¬ 
ning of a nuclear war does not necessarily require a 
well pondered decision of the responsible Head of 
State. There is another factor extremely alarming : 
the constantly growing role that technology has been 
playing in the sphere of nuclear weapons together 
with the inevitable computer failures and the false 
alarms derived from such failures. It will suffice to 
mention in this respect that in October 1980 the 
Armed Services Committee of the Senate of the 
United States published a report which is the most 
conclusive proof of how relative and uncertain is 
man’s control over nuclear weapons and their laun¬ 
chers. This report, with the unimpeachable 
authority derived from its origin, made known that 
in a period of eighteen months the North American 
Defense Command had registered 147 false nuclear 
alarms sufficiently serious to require an evaluation 
on whether they corresponded or not to a potential 
attack. Furthermore, other four alarms had been 
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much more serious and had made it necessary to 
order the crews of the B-52 bombers and the units 
in charge of the inter-continental ballistic missiles 
to be ready for action. Referring to the three most 
serious false alarms from among them, a space 
engineer of well-known expertise in military techno¬ 
logy, Robert C. Aldridge, affirmed the following in 
an article published on 26 July 1980 : 

Three times in seven months the US strategic nuclear 
forces have been placed on higher alert because of an 
electronic malfunction. Last November 9 the NORAD 
computer indicated an attack by submarine-launched 
ballistic missiles ; on June 3, it indicated a wholesale 
attack, including sub-launched weapons. Three days later 
it signalled that missiles had been fired from submarines 
lurking 1,000 miles off the U.S. coast which could reach 
their targets in 10 minutes or less. The November scare 
lasted six minutes, and the June alarms lasted three—a 
considerable portion of the allotted decision time. It is 
terrifying to think of the consequences had the alerts 
lasted onlv a few crucial minutes longer. 


Still more terrifying would certainly be to think of 
the effects which could have a false alarm involving 
one of the missiles so fashionable nowadays, the 
Pershing II, which it seems would need only six 
minutes to reach their targets. 

What I have so far reviewed will, I think, permit 
to realize fully why the United Nations, in resolution 
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38/183N approved by the General Assembly last 
December concerning the two series of bilateral 
negotiations on nuclear weapons which the United 
States and the Soviet Union had been carrying out 
in Geneva—the first on the nuclear weapons of 
intermediate or medium range (INF) which started 
on 30 November 1981, and the second on the stra¬ 
tegic nuclear arms (START) which began on 29 June 
1982—urged the two negotiating parties thus 
reiterating the request it had addressed to them one 
year earlier in resolution 37/78A - “to bear con¬ 
stantly in mind that not only their national interests 
but also the vital interests of all the peoples of the 
world are at stake in this question”. 

It is obvious that there is now a pressing urgency 
to find an effective remedy to avert and eliminate 
the danger of nuclear war, a war which, as has 
been rightly said, would be “the highest level of 
human madness”. 

Such a remedy could not be the “nuclear deter¬ 
rence”, which in terms closer to reality has also been 
called the “balance of terror”. This policy is indeed 
totally unacceptable to practically all the peoples of 
the world. The reasons for that rejection are appro¬ 
priately defined in the most authoritative study so 
far prepared on this matter- the report entitled 
Comprehensive Study on Nuclear Weapons, which 
was prepared in 1980 under the auspices of the 
United Nations by twelve experts of as many 
different nationalities—which includes inter alia the 
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following conclusions : 

In order to claim that it is possible to continue, 
forever, to live with nuclear weapons, the balance must 
be maintained at all times irrespective of any technological 
challenges that may present themselves as a result of 
the arms race. In addition, there must be no accidents 
of a human or technical nature, which is an impossible 
requirement as shown by the various incidents of false 
alarms and computer malfunctioning that are reported 
from time to time. Sooner or later one of these inci¬ 
dents may give rise to a real accident with untold con¬ 
sequences. For these and other reasons it is not possible 
to offer a blanket guarantee of eternal stability of the 
deterrence balance and no one should be permitted to 
issue calming declarations to this effect. The conseqenccs 
of being wrong are too great The chances of being 
wrong are too obvious 

Even if the balance of deterrence was an entirely 
stable phenomenon, there are strong moral and political 
arguments against a continued reliance on this balance. 
It is inadmissible that the piospect of the annihilation 
of human civilization is used by some States to promote 
their security. The future of mankind is then made 
hostage to the perceived security of a few nuclear- 
weapon States and most notably that of the two super¬ 
powers. It is furthermore not acceptable to establish, 
for the indefinite future, a world system of nuclear- 
weapon Slates and non-nuclear-weapon States. This 
very system carries within it the seed of nuclear-weapon 
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proliferation. In the long run, therefore, it is a system 
that contains the origins of its own destruction.. . 

Even if the road to nuclear disarmament is a long and 
difficult one, there is no alternative. Peace requires the 
prevention of the danger of a nuclear war. If nuclear 
disarmament is to become a reality, the commitment to 
mutual deterrence through a balance of terror must be 
discarded. The concept of the maintenance of world 
peace, stability and balance through the process of deter¬ 
rence is perhaps the most dangerous collective fallacy 
that exists . . 

The “effective remedy” to the dangerous inter¬ 
national situation confronting the world to which I 
have previously referred could only be found, it 
would seem, in the implementation of the following 
formula which is contained in paragraph 47 of the 
Final Document of 1978 ; 


Nuclear weapons pose the greatest danger to mankind 
and to the survival of civilization. It is essential to halt 
and reverse the nuclear arms race in all its aspects in 
order to avert the danger of war involving nuclear 
weapons. The ultimate goal in this context is the 
complete elimination of nuclear weapons. 

It seems axiomatic that only through this “com¬ 
plete elimination” of those terrible instruments of 
mass destruction would it be possible to eliminate 
also the danger of self-extinction that their existence 
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involves for mankind. If the accelerated develop¬ 
ment of nuclear weapons is almost always the blind 
result of the mere momentum of the technological 
process, which will inevitably be subject to human 
or technical failure, with unpredictable conse¬ 
quences; if it is absurd to claim that it is possible to 
achieve national security by increasing universal 
insecurity; if the nuclear arsenals which have been 
stockpiled are more than sufficient to cause, not once 
but many times over, death and destruction through¬ 
out our planet, either instantaneously or by slow 
and painful disintegration; if nuclear weapons have 
no military purpose whatsoever, for only a mad man 
would consider using them and thus bringing about 
universal suicide, then we must conclude that it is 
imperative and most pressing to take the necessary 
steps for the immediate application of those mea¬ 
sures which may deserve the highest priority among 
the “effective measures relating to cessation of the 
nuclear arms race at an early date and to nuclear 
disarmament”, to whose execution solemnly commit¬ 
ted themselves are the parties to the Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons. This under¬ 
taking is particularly binding for the three nuclear- 
weapon states which act as depositaries of the 
Treaty, signed, as is well known, fifteen years ago. 

Naturally, nuclear disarmament should not be 
accomplished in a hasty and reckless manner. But 
neither can it be claimed that its implementation is 
impractical and, still less, impossible. It is precisely 
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for its achievement that we find several concrete 
provisions in paragraphs 49 and 50 of the 1978 Final 
Document, which I have quoted several times and 
which not only was approved by consensus as I 
already mentioned but has been “unanimously and 
categorically” reaffirmed in 1982, during the second 
special session of the General Assembly devoted to 
disarmament. 

In the first of those two paragraphs it is wisely 
provided that the process of nuclear disarmament 
should be carried out in such a way, and requires 
measures to ensure, that the security of all states is 
guaranteed at progressively lower levels of nuclear 
armaments, taking into account the relative qualita¬ 
tive and quantitative importance of the existing 
arsenals of the nuclear-weapon states and other 
states concerned. 

Paragraph 50, which is the fundamental para¬ 
graph on this matter, has the following text: 


The achievement of nuclear disarmament will require 
urgent negotiation of agreements at appropriate stages 
and with adequate measures of verification satisfactory 
to the states concerned for— 

(a) cessation of the qualitative improvement and deve- 
Jopment of nuclear-weapon systems ; 

(b) cessation of the pioduction of all types of nuclear 
weapons and their means of delivery, and of the 
production of fissionable material for weapons 
purposes ; 
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a comprehensive, phased programme with agreed 
time-frames, whenever feasible, for progressive and 
balanced reduction of stockpiles of nuclear weapons 
and their means of delivery, leading to their ultimate 
and complete elimination at the earliest possible 
time. 

Consideration can be given in the course of the negotia¬ 
tions to mutual and agreed limitation or prohibition, 
without prejudice to the security of any State, of any 
types of nuclear armaments. 


Due to its crucial importance, the question of 
“cessation of the nuclear arms race and nuclear 
disarmament” was included in the agenda of the 
Committee on Disarmament — which the United 
Nations decided, should be the “single multilateral 
disarmament negotiating forum”—since 1979, when 
the Committee held its first session, as one of the 
two items involving the highest priority, the other 
being the item entitled ‘Nuclear Test Ban’. For the 
same reason the ‘Group of 21’ of the Committee, 
comprising all the nonaligned and neutral members 
of what is now called the ‘Conference on Disarma¬ 
ment’ has been insisting since 1980, as has also been 
the case of the Group of Socialist States, on the 
necessity and advisability of establishing an ad hoc 
working group for multilateral negotiations on such 
item. 

Unfortunately, despite the fact that more than 
30 of the members of the Committee supported 
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without reservations this initiative, as today is also 
the case in the Conference on Disarmament, it has 
been so far impossible to carry it out due to the 
opposition of some of the members of the negoti¬ 
ating organ, which are also members of the North 

Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

This must be the reason why the General 
Assembly, believing that “it is a matter of the ut¬ 
most urgency to stop any further increase in the 
awesome arsenals” of nuclear weapons, as well as 
“to activate negotiations for the substantial reduc¬ 
tions and qualitative limitation” of such weapons, 
has approved in December 1982 and 1983, respec¬ 
tively, two analogous resolutions : (i) 37/lOOB; and 
(ii) 38,73E, urging the Soviet Union and the United 
States, as the two major nuclear-weapon states, “to 
proclaim, either through simultaneous unilateral 
declarations or through a joint declaration, an 
immediate nuclear arms freeze”. 

The Assembly has pointed out that such a freeze 
is not to be considered an end in itself. It would, 
however, constitute “the most efl’ective first step 
for the achievement” of the two objectives which 
have just been mentioned since it “would provide a 
favourable environment for the conduct of the 
reduction negotiations while, at the same time, pre¬ 
venting the continued increase and qualitative 
improvement of existing nuclear weaponry during 
the period when the negotiations would take place”. 
The Assembly has stated, likewise, its conviction 
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that “at present the conditions are most propitious 
for such a freeze”, inasmuch as the Soviet Union 
and the United States “are now equivalent in 
nuclear military power”, and has included in its 
resolution a paragraph relating to measures and 
procedures of verification to ensure the observance 
of the undertakings which the freeze involves. 

The resolutions, whose essential provisions I 
have just summarized, were approved by impressive 
majorities. Nevertheless, it is quite probable that 
the recommendations they contain will have the 
same sad fate as the proposals of the Group of 21 
previously examined. We should not forget that 
although one of the two nuclear powers for whom 
the resolutions were mainly intended—the Soviet 
Union—was among the many states which voted 
in favour, the vote of the other of those two powers 
was one of the few negative votes cast. 

What has happened in these two cases proves 
once more that to overcome the reluctance of some 
nuclear powers to halt and reverse the nuclear arms 
race and to promote nuclear disarmament, it will be 
necessary, as recommended in the Final Document 
of 1978, to ‘ mobilize world public opinion on be¬ 
half of disarmament”. It is for this purpose that 
the second special Assembly devoted to disarma¬ 
ment formally launched in 1982, at its opening 
meeting, the “World Disarmament Campaign” 
which is already being waged under the auspices 
and co-ordination of the United Nations. 
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It is to be hoped that thanks to this campaign 
the governments of all nuclear-weapon states may 
sooner or later reach the conclusion that it is in 
their own interest, as well as in the interest of the 
whole world, to implement the disarmament 
philosophy defined by consensus in the Final 
Document of the first special session devoted to 
disarmament of the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

1 he various elements which I have reviewed in 
this lecture underline the fact that nuclear disarma¬ 
ment would be of direct benefit for all peoples, since 
never before has the world been threatened, as it is 
today, by a real danger of self-extinction. Indeed, 
as long as the present situation persists, mankind 
will remain confronted with only one choice: 
achieve the elimination of nuclear weapons or face 
annihilation. That is why I deemed it appropriate 
to emphasize in the title of this talk that nuclear 
disarmament constitutes a crucial issue for the 
survival of mankind. 
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